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P.N.E.u. notes : 

", a ..tumn) was also held at the Kindergarten, 
The last m— (““i the members of the Branch had the pnvile ge 

T1 lie * IJth [une, when the There was a large attendance 

rhearinj Miss Mason for ^ Ransome> Esq . Miss Mason’s address 
an d the chair was ^ taken y and cannot but prove fruitful with 

was listened to * th deep ^ ^ the future of the Branch, 

.rood, both to those pie Branch on work already done, Miss 

Aftpr congratulating tnt ri trht child-training, which she saiH 


After congratulating the of right child-training, which she said 

Mason dealt with ti 1 ^ parents b y virtue of their parenthood, 

was essentially the wo _ an(J phys iology must be found that this 
Definite lines ot ps> Psychological lines first, because the 

training may be . carr ' import ance of the borderland that lies between 

P.N.E.U. recognise , aW of habit was the great governing power 

the mind and body. T he only way t0 overcome one habit is 

in the science of child tr i g ^ ^ members of the P.N.E.U. had to 
to create another Another fundamental principle 

set to work to tr jmport ance of initial ideas. A great idea has life, 

of the Union p b other ideas . Parents must find the 

it grows and Xfsenran idea tfa child. Vigour was instilled into the 
r S,r m m i d • the eye flashed, and then it was the parents knew their 
c . hlld * ™ tak ’ root Parents, therefore, should enter seriously into 
educational work, making it their highest aim to leave the world hetter 
than they found it. A hearty vote of thanks to Miss Mason concluded 
a most successful meeting. 

The Natural History Club, formed in Bedford early in May, has, so far, 
been very successful. The Girls’ Division numbers some thirty-six 
members, and the Boys’ (formed more recently) about ten. Various 
scientific friends have given most valuable help in conducting the 
fortnightly rambles for Geology and Botany. Thanks to their active 
sympathy, the young members are encouraged to take a real and in- 
creasing interest in the beauties and wonders of nature, and some have 
begun to keep Natural History Diaries. It is hoped that a good pro- 
gramme will be arranged for next term. Hon. Sec., Miss C. . atne 
5, The Crescent. 

The Office (28, Victoria Street) will be closed during the month of 
August, but letters will be forwarded. 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 
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BY the Rev. h. j. Wotherspoon. 

Your Secretary has been good enough to tell me that what 
I am wished specially to speak of is the duty of parents in 
this matter— of parents as distinguished from church or state 
or school. And I shall try to do so, so far as these points 
of view can be separated — as a matter of fact they cannot be 
entirely separated, since parents are also actively citizens and 
members of the church. 

Having undertaken the responsibility of bringing children 
into this difficult world, and of launching them on a life out 
of which the issues are eternal — human beings on whom the 
parents’ own sins must in the nature of things be visited, 
and in whom his own infirmities and defects of character 
must in the nature of things live before his eyes and judge 
him before the time — one would fancy that the main burden 
and concern of life for a Christian man or woman would 
thenceforth be the spiritual care of the child ; the hourly and 
constant personal anxiety be — neither for its bodily health, 
nor present happiness, nor secular equipment, nor prosperous 
launching upon the world — but for itself and I use the word 
in its widest and truest sense) for its salvation. And this not 
only for love’s sake, nor for pity’s sake, but also in mere rea 
of the eternal relation established with an immorta g 
the possibility of relations to his offspring of eterna s ame ° r 
eternal grief. One would expect to find this anxie y co ^ g 

v OL. VII. — NO 7. 
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— " TZZ 7 profoundly, forcing school life at an v 

home , Ilfe to m subLrve , its care, stamping itself broadly U p 0 n 
sacrifice - church order, and in the personal lif e 

•LStaXX-ta. It is hard to see what duty * 
oroacSn its urgency upon common consc.ence to this duty 
„ P wed to the soul and life which act of ours has caused to exist. 
Does one, however, as a matter of fact, find parents gave this 
supremacy to the consideration of the chiid-soul f lhat the 
ff ood of their children is a supreme motive with parents i s 
certain - but what good? The bodies ol the children are 
cared for and their mental training is laboriously sought. 
Are they as carefully nourished, protected and trained on the 
spiritual side of their being ? 

At the risk of seeming to forget that this is not a sermon, 
I am bound to place first the simple need that the parent be 
himself religious. If you ask how a child is to be taught 
religion, I can only ask how, for example, a child is taught 
to speak. If you ask how it is to grow Christian, I can only 
ask why it talks English and not Hindoo. It talks English 
because that is the language of its home — it has heard that 
and that always. It has probably never had a lesson in the 
art of speech or in the English grammar, yet it speaks, and 
speaks as you do. Or where, one might ask, does the gently 
born and gently nurtured child learn its gentleness ? What 
instruction has given it refinement of voice, or control of 
emotion, or seemliness of gesture ? Who has taught it the 
sense of personal honour or the custom of consideration for 
others? Ihese are things of the atmosphere of development, 
of sympathetic imitation, of unconscious assimilation to 
surroundings. No doubt instruction and correction — those 
two play their part. Environment does much more, and if 
that be gross the two-pence extra for manners taught by 
rote will not secure the grace of demeanour or the loftiness 
of spirit which gentlefolk expect of each other. 

Just as little can religious instruction serve instead of 
religion religion in the persons with whom the child-life i s 
in contact as the main educative influence which is to teach 
the child to be religious. It is your faith which your chil 
will learn, just as surely as it will catch your accent an 
absorb your ideas of conduct. It will learn your creed in 
matters of faith as it will learn it in matters of politics- 




And this you cannot help tu v, 
anything but reality 'serve T ac ' is «»■> clote f„ r 
know each other, and none SQ I" the home we all 

,v,th instinct and stimulated by the h i 6 childre ". quick 
read the actual mind under th. hablt of ,J ‘-pendence to 
certain that they know you exarti eXPreSSed prcce P L Be 
between what vou sav Krs~ • . ^ ar fe can distinguish 


Servants know a great d^al k, . ls your own practice. 
And the home influence f, too dre " know everything. 

1“ C T taM M >0 be efficient. 


Instruction is powerless as against trai ■ 1 t0 be effici ent. 

training” of one sort “ d “"%iou. 


religious or Arreli gLTin L^SaiSTr^.^^ 

tha which the trainers really themselves are : not as they 
wish the training to be. Many parents who are not them- 
selves devout would desire their little ones to grow up in 
faith and devotion. They are more anxious for the souls of 
their children than for their own. I do not wonder— they 
have reason. But they desire what is, I am afraid, beyond 
hope. A man cannot protect his children from himself; 
he cannot do his duty to them, except by being what he 
wishes them to be. Their first need is to have a good man 
for father and a good woman for mother. The parent must 
set before him his ambition for his child as the standard for 
himself. His first duty to them is to give them himself such 
as he desires them to become. Let him take the kingdom 
of heaven with violence, as the violent take it, by force if 
needs be, that he may lead his children in its paths ; but to 
send them there, and go another way himself, he cannot. I 
am not a good man myself, but I should like to do my duty 
by the children,” is vain talk : a man’s duty is to be what he 
would make others. 

Speaking of training as distinguished from instruction, it is 
worth noticing how far that has proceeded before instruction 
becomes possible. The child has gone a long way before we 
, _r;. „ .nKioi-t for education. Professor bully 


begin to think of it as a subject for *»<■»££ of (he „ first a „. 


(■ Fortnightly Review , November, i S95) 
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" nr three years of human life, and of how th 

Mdconsdowness “ begins to expand and to form itself into 
child consa from the very beginning. In th 

year^probabl v little or nothing is deliberately taught, bu, 
l rv n.u<h is learnt, very much that is strictly and proper,., 
education in religion. The same writer expresses a belief 
that “the growth of moral sentiment and of the feeling 0 f 
reverence for duty ” can only be understood by observation of 
“the mental activities of the first years ; and, one may 
imagine, if of reverence for duty, then certainly of reverence 
for other things in which the child-mind is much more readily 
interested. A moderate effort of self-recollection may assure 
most of us, upon the evidence of our own experience, that 
religious problems are among the first which attract a child's 
attention. The habit which children have of posing their 
elders with questions of the most difficult kind is proverbial, 
and it is obvious that in the first place they must have been 
themselves posed by the thoughts which they describe. The 
deepest problems are, after all, those which experience does 
least to solve — they lie in their dreadful blankness on the 
surface of things — and the child is the very first to meet 
them ; its want of experience does nothing to conceal them 
from it. Its mind has begun very early to traffic with 
the mysteries of the origin of evil, the moral responsibility 
of the Creator, the limits of Omnipotence, and the destiny 
of the soul. It has played with many ideas on these 
subjects, it has asked many questions, it has fallen into 
lines of belief with regard to them, before its deliberate and 
express “religious education” has by any means commenced. 
And for the most part, one may guess, the ideas which it 
assimilates on those tremendous subjects are those of the 
nursery-maid. I am almost afraid of seeming to descend to 
trivialities when I speak of this ; but as a matter of fact the 
theology, and especially the eschatology, of the nursery is 
mainly that of the nurse— who represents a highly religious 
class, of very decided but somewhat crudely conceived ideas 
o religion, ideas of religion in which reward and punish 
ment are prominent. Of whatever the average person of that 
respectable calling be uncertain, she is generally clear to the 
point of absolute definiteness as to the conditions whic 
o ow death; and in her relations to her charge she n s 
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abundant occasion to refer to th 1 

respectively in a future state tV*' ^ and ^ ood children 

belong to a class, probably ' Parents of the child 

these subjects, and which refers t I 1S • m ° re reticen t on 

way. I he nursemaid’s views hav P a em ln a more guarded 

which exactly suits the child-minH C ™* nes * an d certainty 

her modes of belief upon it at an ’ ^ ? 15 she who stamps 

is more or less permanent when 6 eVery impression 

seems afterwards intuitive, and commum cated thought 

a certain authority of immernnrioi^f- 118 in charac ter with 

difficulty later in'quesUon „7 ^ lhe 

how this is be helped "2; COnfess th « 1 do no, see 

made much more constant and haV.T'l WUh parems can be 

iife than a, present"" ^7 T “ 7? ^ ' * 

absurd as it mav sp^m t ^ r • Case ' P re sent, 

sometimes harsh theology of a le ^ i partial and 

311 uieoiogy Ot a less educated class is a main 

in uence in shaping the religious conceptions of children 

at the age when what is learnt cannot ever be forgotten. 

The instinctive type of current religion is shaped, I believe, 

in some of its lines less by the teaching of. the Holy Catholic 

Lliurch than by the tradition of the nursery. 

I urge that parents ought to be themselves active in the 
religious teaching of their own offspring — first in those early 
years, where the foundations of later thought are hidden out 
of sight deep in consciousness itself — and afterwards when 
instruction can become more formal. As for time and 
opportunity, people have no right to have children, whose 
lives are so busy that they cannot care for their souls. There 
are twelve hours in the day, and few people are occupied 
compulsorily for the whole of them. We have time for this 
thing or for that, precisely as we reckon this or that the more 
important. We say “ 1 cannot do this, because I must do 
that ” — and of competing claims on time, it is simply a 
question of which we will account that it must be done. 

For method, one can at least point out in some respects how 

not to do it. , c , 

A plain example of that is furnished by the conduct of the 
intelligent parent in a well-known and oft-quoted anecdote 
who is said to have prevented all religious in orma ion 
reaching his child until its eighth year (which , <y th ay, 
neither he nor another could do!-and then to have taken 
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i hnd sown seea »* L1 ° '-nua 

where he nau - c hance they had assumed such 

" h „VS on ,o urge upon .he child the a*» m * 
a form, an g ^ don> and so to God as the Creator. 

'TpfrTfrom the fact that a child of eight has already 
inevitably gone through a long and act.ve reltgious experi. 
end, guided or unguided, for better or muse,-,. remain* 
that a Christian child should learn of God, first in His 
Fatherhood, should know God first as “ the ( rod and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and in Christ “our Father.” 
By the things that are seen, we understand (and especially 
the child understands) the things that are not seen ; and 
the hidden things by the revealed,— God by Christ. We are 
first aware of ourselves as in the Communion of the Holy 
Ghost — wrapped in the Church’s life of faith and prayer; 
thereby we are brought to Jesus, Who is our life, and the 
cause and explanation of our life ; and through Him to the 
Father. “No man” (nor even a little child) comes to the 
Father except by Him. This is the right and actual order 
of the child’s discovery of God, if it be normal as in the 
Church of God. Its first consciousness must be of religion 
wrapping round its life ; it perceives prayer , before it can 
perceive the Object of prayer ; — our religion ; — our faith. Its 
first curiosity should be “ What mean ye by this service ?” ar.d 
its first answer, the Name that is above every name. 

One should also be careful to avoid teaching a child to be a 
Unitarian first in order that it may be a Christian later. 
There is an occasional practice among the working classes of 
speaking to their children of our blessed and adorable Lord 
under the name of “ The Good Man ” ; so that the little ones 
form an affectionate and reverent estimate of His humanity, 
but have His Divinity still to learn. I am not sure how far 
any corresponding tendency mav exist among educated 
parents. Among them, I should be afraid of its existing, 
sometimes from a would-be intelligent and superior avoidance 
of “ dogma fas if a child could be anything but dogmatic;, 

" and partly from a mistaken condescension to the chiW re ^ s 
intellect ; as though a child might better grasp our Lor 
humanity than His Divinity. As a matter of fact, I 
that we may trust children to comprehend everything 0 
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Christianity which we can tell ^ ~ — 

venture for myself to believe that the ru ^ plain Wor <3s. I 
unction of the Holy One,” and is 5“ Chrwtian child has “ an 
but the least in the Kingdom f §j htof God; and, though 
Divine endowment of that Kingdl ?’ Peakes of the 
to receive these things, which “ hTaa i? 08865568 ca P*city 
prudent,” can be revealed to babes ° ^ the wise and 
Again one may note as a thing- tn u 
the thought of God as a threat f v “ avoided > the use of 
the protection of her cherries from g °° d lady who for 

among them a card, on which was Wibiv^ hung 

“ Thou God seestme.” To ilamri r, g / inscribed the text, 

words of infinite consolation Ind suprem^h^™ ^ 
truth they embody should be made to the child** ! ^ S ° 

I have said that a child shmiM 

to consciousness in a religious .tmo^h^TSS'SkU 
true. But it is not less true that the home religion requires 
expression which the child can recognise. I do not think it 
easy to overvalue the influence of the custom of family worship 
on the spiritual growth of children. Again, I have known a 
still deeper impression of the reality of religion produced in 
childhood by a mother’s habit of gathering the children round 
her for prayei, at other times than those of stated worship. 
Yet again I have known the habit of a most busy and laborious 
man (magistrate in a great jurisdiction), a man of the most 
unobtrusive piety, — whose invariable custom it was to take 
each of his children apart to his study for a moment’s prayer, 
before he left the house for his daily duties ; and whose 
first act on his daily return from the bench, was to lock him- 
self alone into the same study — his children guessed that it 
was to lay the heavy responsibility of his day’s judgments 
before the merciful judgment of God. 

And again I have known a man whose first childish sense 
of the reality of religion, for grown-up people as well as for 
children, was gained in this way : the child was supposed to 
be asleep, but was not, and listened while two adult relatives 

talked together, softly, of their dead. 

High among the things which may be done y paren s or 
children in the home, I set the regular and continuous rea mg 
of the Holy Scripture in large portions Most oW us wtll 
remember what Mr. Ruskin has said in his 
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hiTdebi to his mother for holding him to that simple e X e rc i Se> 
M ot experience confirms what he says of his^ We cannot 
Measure the power of such reading, unless one keeps in mind 
that what is read early m life is never quite forgotten, and 
that what is read several times by a c lid is never forgotten 
. an d also that continuous reading of the whole Bible i s 


at all ; ana aisu «•««■» “ . , , ikJJ « i s 

less practised when one reads for oneself; and that no later 
reading sinks deep into the ears as the fresh reading 0 f a 
young child does. There is a knowledge of Scripture, which 
if it is not gained in that way will never be gained at all. 

II. Another duty of the parent seems to lie in relation 
to the religious atmosphere in the schools where his children 
are educated. It is a matter which the parent has in his own 
hands. He is the ratepayer, and the taxpayer, and he is the 
voter at every election. What he wills to have that is what 
he shall have, if only he wills it strongly. And what of 
public affairs a man (who has children to be educated) is 
really to care about, if not this, I do not know'. How certainly 
he can have facilities for this, if he wants them, though he 
be one of a very small minority, the existence of Church 
schools of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic denominations 
among us is enough to tell. They have them because they 
will have them. 

1 should be far from saying that religious instruction 
of children is dependent on the religious character of the 
schools. The home influence in the matter will always be 
the greater and preponderating influence : that is to say, that 
unless the atmosphere of the home be religious, the religious 
m uence of even an ideal school will be comparatively 
powerless, while parental diligence may obviously avail 
a. tin antl y> apart from the Christian tone of school life, and 
without its assistance to instruct. 

p., . rerria ’ n ' s > however, that the Christian home plus the 
r^tian schod is a combination of extraordinary efficiency. 

rpiin- SC °°i Vla ^ an ad J unct t° parental efforts to impart 

chararf 18 ^ 0vvded J> e and to impress Christian faith and 

h i C f er ’ ° . tbe most supreme value. To dispense with the 

an infl lfel ? n *" be sc hool is deliberately to throw away 

sunnlv ^ nce or &°°d, of which for its purpose nothing can 

half nf - t e k aCe ’ k * s to wea ken religious training by almost 
n alt of its resources. 
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School is a fact of enornm~ 

child, of great bulk in .its life** Zl ™ to the school- 
It is to the child what the business !°°, !-l the child ’ s world 
adult. It is the place of f acts " and llfe -pursuit is to the 
reality and work. School to’ th! ,T ° f actua hties, of 
earnest. Apart f rom what 6 ch,ld "leans things in 
instruction in religion, it i s 0 f the L*- gamed Positive 
the child’s attitude of mind to r r • lmportance in forming 
trained to find them prominent there~T f™*’ that k be 
those all-powerful persons, their teacher! y y ° U ’ and b ^ 
things that cannot be left on one side- " a/ lhin S s > 

even those class studies, which school 1*1°™ ,m P ortant than 
business of existence. W gream. ' fP rese "^ as the 
is spent in school, or in tOMh withT" ° f >OUr < i 1 " ld ’ s ,|a >' 
whether that be a tone of religion or not 'n' * ' S '* nothing 
the school influence is ou, % the chtf'iT ”' °'™’ 
shap.ng your child's consciousness and character; „„e would 
thmk that to an ord.narily merciful parent it would be a 
matter of life or death to secure that its influence be directly 
and consistently Christian. 

It is absolutely necessary also to recognise the absorbing 
nature of the demand made by the school upon the time and 
attention of the child in these days: it is pushed in most 
cases to the verge of the impossible. When that is satisfied 
the child has neither time nor attention for more. If it had, 
more work would be at once imposed by an addition to the 
school curriculum. It is only by securing a place for religious 
instruction in the school, and the school programme, that it 
can be made available for the child. If it is not there , there 
will be no time or strength or thought for it. Leave it out 
of the school list of subjects, and it will practically be left 
out of the child’s day. 

For the religious instruction which is given in our public 
schools we must be entirely thankful : its mere presence there 
as “ religious instruction ” is itself an educative fact of very 
great worth. I do not care to mention the subject witnout a 
word of gratitude to our public school teachers, who in a 
great majority of instances throw themselves into this unpai 
and unpraised part of their work in an admira e ^P 1 ” • 
The country is deeply in their debt for this. Poss bly no 
m ore than exists could be had in schoo s con 
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, ]f pi ec ted Boards. From the point of view of the 
supporters of voluntary schools across the Border, our P ositi 0n 

iS i a o? wha'twe 1 have 'we must, therefore, be grateful, altho U g h 
we must face the fact that the public school S-ves instruction i„ 
the material with which religion deals, rather than in religi 0n . 
and that it is instruction only, not training. I do not pretend’ 
to think that this reaches the ideal ol the Christian school 
I incline to believe in the supreme value of that « atmosphere 
of religion’’ on which the “Christian Brothers” in their schools 
insist so strongly. It is a great deal, however, to have secured 
so much under a Government department, and through School 
Boards. The really marvellous thing is that with our 
jealousy of socialistic legislation, and the actual unpopularity 
of socialism, the most radically socialistic of all claims should 
have been admitted to prevail in Scotland — the assertion 
namely, of the right of the state to assume the charge of the 
child. I believe it to be a claim of a hazardous kind, and 
that we have yet to see it in its logical result. The present 
religious element in our public schools is not likely to remain 
long unassailed. 

But most of you are, probably, more personally concerned 
in the education in the secondary schools. How far is that 
religious ? How much have our High Schools and Grammar 
Schools to do with religion ? I speak without adequate 
knowledge of the details of arrangement in the public 
secondary schools over the country — only extensive and 
careful enquiry would enable one so to speak — and only 
venture to express my own impression that generally speaking 
the religious instruction there given is extremely limited, 
and is not enough in any appreciable degree to colour the 
school life. In privately managed residentiary secondary 
schools I believe that the religious discipline is careful and 
t e instruction in religious matters excellent. The public 
secondary schools are those, however, which mainly affect 
the tone °f the country, and they are not framed on a system 
which would make it possible for them to assume the 
C aracter of religious institutions. No responsibility in the 
matter, and certainly no degree of blame, can be supposed to 
wit the staff of these schools. The method of t 
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schools admits of no more 

instruction in his own subject. hat each master gi ve 


But one may be permitted to 

method should havegrown up and that this particular 

One may wonder that the Scottish Ch dp !" evail in the country, 
taken so profound and fruitful an i , U . » which has always 


taken so profound and fruitful an i t Lhurch ’ which has always 
and in the children of the work- 61 " 651 primary education 
exhibited an equally profound classes » should have 

care of the children of the wealth i * er , enCe t0 the spiritual 
stupidUy and a negkct of d“y “ ^ " “ 

paid and is paying dearly Y h h obviousl y she has 

an^^rSrUf SSJJ 

no, pretend ,0 care for child™ in ££ “^“relt 
cons, are thrown u po „ , heir own n(s V re Lio tts 
instruction, and how complete is the responsibility o Tei 

parents to see that ,n the home such instruction is given and 
is received to profit. 6 

It is extremely difficult to speak with exact knowledge 
in such a matter, which involves the domestic practice ol 
innumerable households, and again I can only express my 
own impression that in very many cases the children ol 
the working class— who attend the Board Schools with 
their systematic religious instruction, and who on Sunday 
are at Sunday-school — may be in such matters much better 
off than children of a higher rank, whose school life 
consists in attendance on a series of classes on distinct 
secular subjects, and who generally do not attend Sunday- 
school. All then depends on the parents. Now modern 
social arrangements do not favour quiet evening intercourse 
of parents with their children : the children are fully 
occupied with their school tasks ; their leisure is nowadays 
claimed by games and amusements in a way hitherto un- 
precedented. One wonders when and how in some cases the 
religious instruction comes in, and where the children under 
such circumstances are supposed to get it. 

HI. There remains the duty of the parent to the re ,‘® I0US 
education of his child in relation to the church. ere 
again, what has been said of the state is true a so o 
church ; parents are the chief element in t e ® r t 

the church, and if the arrangements of thee urc 
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eJseLr to'than'k. It is absurd to suppose^"; 
a demand from them would be w.thout effect 
I am perfectly clear that ch.ldren should be trained „ 
nnnn stated worshin ~ 


constant attendance upon stated worship. To say 
children do not understand the sermon is not to the p Urp 0 ' 
They understand the act of worship, in which the sermon k 
an incident. One must grant that consideration for th 
children has had little to do in shaping the expression of 
Christianity which we have evolved, for ourselves, certainly 
not for them. In this respect the Scottish child is 0 f all 
children most miserable. Rightly or wrongly, we address 
the intellect always, the eye and the imagination not all 
We exclude what peculiarly speaks to the child — the symbolic 
We refuse every help to excite in their minds the question— 
the child’s own question — “ What mean ye ? What mean ye 
by this service i ”’ This may be exactly as it should be, but it 
is unfortunate for the child. Yet they are probably quite one 
half of the flock. The other half, however, has matters in its 
own hands, and has considered itself only. And again the 
Scottish child is unfortunate in our almost entire want of 
institutions , of incidents and occasions and acts, round which 
the habit of religion can crystallize, and the associations of 
piety be clustered. I he old sacramental weeks are gone, and 
are un-replaced. I he year in these days has for the Scottish 
child, one religious lestival, and it is not, I am afraid, from 
the poii.t of view of children, religious. It is to them a time 
of pantomimes and presents and children’s parties. The 
a senct of the children from our few Christmas services is 
one of the most depressing incidents of a season, of all others 
per aps the most depressing to the Christian soul, vexed by 
J OUs - or name of our Lord. Our present Christmas 
ervance being a Christian thing thoroughly secularised 

of “ ^° ssesset ^ b y tbe world — is for our children a poor piece 
o religious instruction.” Yet that, and such things, might 

on/l^'rrp 111 t0 tbem f° r good. We have, then, little in 
a • 1 6 tbat can reacb or impress the children, lhus 

n t e greater burden remains with the Scottish parent. 

adan(-aKi <Jt tbat ^ need speak of the Sunday-school as 

that f ldr g er usefulness than it at present serves, an 
u ness is not great for the class represented here. 




VyU] 

And still less of what are 
seem to me to embody a f a i se ^ chll *on’s services, which 
the church of Cxod to the children an 7f i?’ ° f the Nation of 
and so to be at the best but a ’m 2 °[ the Christian famil v 
parent and the child should be For Worshi P the 

worship should be such as a bef ° re God > a nd the 

For instruction of children we have n T S ° ^ under stand. 
provision for the children by the CWf t0 reViVe the Proper 
of catechising by the clergy. We J ’ namel y> th e practice 
in the place which it holds in r t0 PUt that mini stry 
clergy have need to learn its rnetZ^ PraCtice - W * 
among the necessary functions of d ’ ^ t0 pUt il hi S h 
Sunday the Church should be filled-beT^' u Sunday by 
Morning and Evening Prayer— bv the tv ^ een the hours of 
congregation, without v" ° f ,h ' 

time the younger, at another the older “fcr ’ T * °" e 

careful instruction by the clertrv them i . . Jstamatlc and 

r ai tt 1 0 J ' ' S} themselves, in the contents 

° 6 ° y Scr ‘Ptures, the doctrine of the faith, and the 

practices of the religious life. How laborious, how exhaustive 
how diligent and systematic, and how fruitful such catechetic 
pastorate may be, one may learn from such handbooks 
as Bishop Dupanloup’s “Ministry of Catechising” or the 
“Methode de St. Sulpice.” 

1 he present obstacle to such work is twofold. As for the 
Sunday, ministers cannot do more than they are doing on 
Sundays at least in town charges). It is impossible for any 
one man to do more than carry out the present scheme of 
duty. The catechetic work of a large congregation would 
demand the gifts and strength of an able man, wholly 
devoted to it for the day, with abundant and laborious prepara- 
tion on the preceding days, and with all the help he can get 
from trained workers of the laity. Our churches are under- 
manned : there is no provision for the pastorate of the 

children and for their teaching; and will our people make 
better staffing possible r It all lies with the parents. 

On week-days, again, when a clergyman might very \v ell 
have time for catechising, can he get the children to catec ise. 

I wish that I knew the hour, morning or evening, when that 
could be attempted , without the invariable answer iey un e 
M many lessons " ; “ They need aery spore moment for exercise ,md 
recreation." And so they do, poor things. But, posstbly, 
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room 


should be made for their spiritual training aswell >even 
<■ thr sacrifice of Sanscrit or dancing. It all rests with the 
parents and their judgment of what is the really indispensable 
T am far from minimising the responsibility of the clergy’ 
but I am not here to speak of that. I am far from sayi n ’ 
that their responsibility is discharged ; but honestly I do n « 
know how, under present conditions, they can discharge it, 
There are only twelve hours in the day. And we do not 
always find our efforts to do something for the children taken 
so seriously as we could wish. 

“ L ike as a father pitieth his children:’ There is great room 
for pity towards the little ones, who are so absolutely at the 
mercy of the older people, and have to grow up just what we 
make them. God help us to be good ourselves, for to be 
with good men and to learn their thoughts is a chief thing, 
without which no instruction will serve. But God help 
parents, too, to consider that instruction also is needed, and 
that their children have souls to be fed, as well as bodies to 
be nourished. 


greatest common measure. 

By Mrs - Boole. 

Some months ago a child of not 

don’t understand Greatest Common Meal™ “‘J ‘° me - “ r 

sums fast enough, as a parrot can talk a ?’ 1 can do the 
but 1 don’t know why they come righwln ^ C ° me right ’ 
people want to do the thing at all " \r’ Can 1 See wh y 

Greatest Common Measure (known in tmbo ? bjeCt> 

compact for^some o f t 

of pure mathematical induction. To si, and ,h ink ZlTks 
sequence of successive analyses is to him a joy somlftinv 
like that which a musician experiences in thinking ole r l 
grand fugue; and i, does seem a pity tha, this source of 
intellectual inspiration should be so utterly closed as it is to 
the large majority of those who “work sums” in G.C.M. 
But no explanation, however careful and elaborate, seems to 
convey to the average mind any real conception of what the 
rule really means and implies. It struck me that the last 
phrase of my young friend’s lament: “I can’t see why people 
want to do the thing at all,” — gives the clue to many dis- 
appointments in explaining arithmetic, for, however simple 
and logical our proof of the validity of a rule may be, it will 
always give the sense of jugglery , of something not quite real 
and honest, unless the imagination be first prepared by a 
concrete and, so to speak, picturesque presentation of some 
reason “why people want to do the thing at all. We talked 
over the matter together, till I succeeded in inventing a 
picture-presentation of the need for Greatest Common 
Measure, which I have used since with satisfactory results, 
it is probable that the same illustration has occurred to other 
teachers, but I am sure that very many have not thought ot it. 
Moreover, the picturesque preparation of the imagination is 
always best done in vacation, with one or two c i 
class), in an atmosphere of leisure and absence of intellectual 


